In strategic planning, transfers of facilities among agencies and among
departments of large agencies warrant attention. Optimum utilization of the
government's total portfolio is an effective means of reducing the costs of
obsolescence. An interagency clearinghouse function should be considered,
within the General Services Administration or the Office of Management and
Budget, to facilitate this activity.

Shortening the Development Process

The public facilities development process, from initial planning to
occupancy, often is longer in the private sector (3 to 5 years versus 18 to 36
months), and the chances that a facility will be "obsolete before it is finished"
increase as this time lengthens. Agencies should work to control and reduce the
time needed for planning, design, and construction. Components particularly
prone to obsolescence may be designated early in the process as "government
furnished" to allow for their procurement as late as possible and thus reduce the
likelihood of early obsolescence.

The need to secure executive and legislative approval of projects, combined
with a desire to avoid having to request changes and reauthorization, leads
public agencies frequently to try to establish all characteristics of a project at too
early a stage in the development process. This effort frequently leads, in turn,
to a resistance to making desirable changes during final design and to issuing
reasonable change orders during construction. These tendencies become a
problem when shifts in users' needs or other changes occur during the
development process. Agencies need policies that allow for updating of designs
to avoid obsolescence, that is, even during construction, and legislative oversight
groups should recognize the valid need for such changes.

PUBLIC FACILITIES BUDGETING FOR FLEXIBILITY

For public facilities, actions by Congress or by other funding authorities
may influence an agency's ability to deal with obsolescence. Failing to allow
for flexibility, may have serious consequences especially at the stage where
budgets are fixed.

Agencies should include in their budgeting and preliminary design a
thorough consideration and economic assessment of strategies for reducing future
obsolescence costs, based on (1) life-cycle costing and (2) flexibility of space
utilization. The assessment should highlight the tradeoff between initial
investment expenditures and subsequent operation, maintenance, renewal, and
retrofit costs. Computer-based spreadsheet and CAD models and coordinated
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